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. ... A monthly report by the National Planning Association on 
forward-looking policy planning and research—announced, un- 
derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 


Some Notes on Enterprise and Incentives in 


Tropical Africa 


by Theodore Geiger Chief of International Studies, NPA 


(Mr. Geiger visited West Africa about a year ago—see the October 1956 
Looking Ahead article, “Private Investment Prospects in West Africa”—and 
has recently returned from a trip to East Africa.) 


ROPICAL AFRICA—the region south of the Sahara and north of 

the Union of South Africa—has recently been receiving increasing 
attention in the U. S. Until a few years ago, African affairs were com- 
monly regarded as the exclusive responsibilities of the European colonial 
powers. But, for a variety of reasons which cannot be discussed in this 
brief article, the U. S. has actively begun to promote the political 
progress and economic growth of the region. Financial and technical 
assistance is being provided by the U. S. government, and private Amer- 
ican capital is being encouraged to invest in the development of African 
resources. 

However, the success of these American efforts depends not only upon 
their size and effectiveness, but also upon what the Africans are willing 
, and able to do for themselves. As in other underdeveloped areas, the 
activities of foreign capital must be matched and eventually surpassed 
by the evolution of indigenous enterprise. 


N MOST underdeveloped countries outside tropical Africa, a sub- 

stantial part of the population has already ceased to produce only 
for direct personal or family consumption and has become accustomed 
to production for sale and to working for wages in agriculture and 
industry. Smaller but still significant groups in many countries have 
become—or always were—entrepreneurs in the distributive and service 
trades, local transportation, and small manufacturing and finance. In 
contrast, the number of Africans engaged in one way or another 
in the market economy of tropical Africa is probably no more than 
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Challenge of Space Flight 


@ “It is historical fact that man’s 
mind and spirit grow with the 
space in which he is allowed to op- 
erate. 

@ “The concept of space travel 
disregards national borders, re- 
fuses to recognize differences of 
historical or ethnological origin, 
and penetrates the fiber of one so- 
ciological or political creed as fast 
as that of the next. 

@ “Because of this, space travel 
holds perhaps the greatest general 
appeal for our complex and di- 
vided world. Its spiritual appeal is 
extremely powerful, symbolizing 
as it does that man, after all, has 
not yet lost his capability of cut- 
ting the Gordian knot, of explod- 
ing old notions which retard his 
development and of overcoming 
seemingly invincible physical ob- 
stacles. 

@ “The first law is astronautics’ 
challenge to man to write his dec- 
laration of independence from a 
priori thinking. ... A new world, 
mental distance emphasized by 
physical distance, and a fresh 
sociological start were necessary 
for their formation.” 

From an article by Krafft A. Ehricke, “The 


Anthropology of Astronautics,’ in Astro- 
nautics, November 1957. 
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10 percent of the total population of about 
135 million. The great bulk of them are either 
small farmers or wage-earners, and of the former 
a large part still raise some subsistence crops, 
thereby limiting their dependence upon the mar- 
ket. In an entrepreneurial, managerial and finan- 
cial sense, the market economy of tropical Africa 
is overwhelmingly the responsibility of non- 
Africans—principally Europeans, Indians, and 
Lebanese. 

As the countries of tropical Africa approach 
and achieve independence, this situation becomes 
less and less tenable from the African point of 
view and more and more undesirable for the for- 
eign investor and entrepreneur. Africa cannot be 
developed without foreign capital and technical 
and managerial skills. But, foreign capital and 
entrepreneurship will not be able to participate in 
this process with reasonable security and effective- 
ness unless their present overwhelming prepon- 
derance is reduced. This means that African enter- 
prise will have to grow at a more rapid rate than 
non-African enterprise. In present circumstances, 
this is not likely to happen by itself. The obstacles 
to the evolution of African enterprise are not 
simply the familiar ones—the shortage of indig- 
enous capital and the lack of technical and man- 
agerial skills. A more basic problem is the nature 
of motivations in existing African society. 


NY WESTERNER who studies African vil- 
lagers and townspeople today will soon be 
struck by the rudimentary character of economic 
motivations at all levels of African society. For 
the great bulk of the population, including even 
most people who are involved in the market econ- 
omy, the aim of economic activity is to. provide 
food, clothing and shelter with the minimum ef- 
fort and interference with more highly prized 
noneconomic activities. The small percentage of 
the population with economic aspirations that go 
beyond subsistence levels has hitherto been almost 
exclusively interested in consumption—usually 
conspicuous consumption—rather than in the ac- 
cumulation of capital and its investment in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

Even Africans educated in Europe and the 
United States are more interested in politics, 
government service, and the liberal professions 
than in the active conduct of a business or a com- 
mercial farm. Most African leaders are passion- 
ately devoted to the economic development of 
their countries, but by and large they want to be 
the political administrators or professional plan- 
ners of the process, not the risk-takers or the day- 
to-day managers of productive enterprises. 
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Thus, at all levels of African society, most in- 
dividuals have a very limited personal commit- 
ment to productive economic activity, in contrast 
to the attitudes of farmers, workers and managers 
in the industrialized West. Few Africans regard 
productive work as their vocation—as the particu- 
lar human activity in which they strive with 
greatest vigor to develop their fullest potentiali- 
ties, and by which their social worth and self- 
esteem are largely determined. Though Africans 
may work hard and conscientiously at their jobs, 
their noneconomic activities generally command 
their primary loyalty and their greatest attention 
and interest. Among such valued noneconomic 
activities are participating in the immemorial and 
elaborate social, political and religious life of the 
tribe or village; exchanging news, views and 
gossip ; visiting relatives and friends near and far; 
attending native and Western entertainments; etc. 
Many Africans certainly desire improved living 
standards, but they are apparently not willing to 
sacrifice much of their noneconomic satisfactions 
to achieve this goal. Yet, without strong personal 
commitment and drive, African enterprise is not 
likely to develop on any significant scale. 

In these circumstances, two fundamental ques- 
tions must be asked—one of ends and the other of 
means. Is it desirable to make special efforts to 
intensify and change African economic motiva- 
tions? If so, how can this be done? 

If tropical Africa could be substantially isolated 
from the rest of the modern world, the first ques- 
tion could be answered in the negative. But, the 
modern world more and more intrudes upon 
Africa in a variety of ways and aspects that can- 
not be ignored. Most obvious are the subversive 
designs of Soviet communism and Egyptian na- 
tionalism. More pervasive and profound are the 
effects of the introduction during the past half 
century of Western ideas and education, Western 
institutions and techniques, Western health and 
sanitary practices, and many other Western in- 
fluences which have been transforming the basis 
and balance of traditional African society. 


NE PRODUCT of this process is the African 
independence movement, and new African 
nations cannot hope to survive in the modern 
world without increasing their productivity and 
national wealth. Another product of Western in- 
fluence is the relatively tiny but politically power- 
ful group of educated and articulate African lead- 


_ ers, for whom the modernization and strengthen- 


ing of their countries are matters of personal and 
racial pride as well as of national welfare. 
Thus, the real choice in tropical Africa today 
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is not fostering economic and social development 
or no change at all in African values and accus- 
tomed ways of living. Because Africa cannot be 
isolated from the modern world, profound eco- 
nomic and social changes are inevitably occurring. 
The only choice is whether conscious efforts will 
be made to direct and assist this process to take 
place in a creative fashion, or whether, through 
inertia, expediency or short-sightedness, it will be 
allowed to occur haphazardly and with great hu- 
man suffering and frustration. The question of 
ends is thus intimately related to the problem of 
means, itself exceedingly difficult to solve. For, 
how can weak and subordinate economic motiva- 
tions be intensified and developed without undue 
sacrifice of other valued aspirations and customs? 

Certain examples in tropical Africa today show 
what Africans can accomplish constructively 
when their motivations are more conducive to 
economic development. In this respect, West 
Africa is probably further advanced than East or 
Central Africa. Among the cocoa farmers of 
Ghana and Nigeria, the peanut growers of Sene- 
gal, and the rubber planters of Liberia are more 
and more individuals who are becoming concerned 
about maximizing their output and minimizing 
their costs. Some West Africans are also begin- 
ning to accumulate capital which they are willing 
to risk in local transport activities and small 
manufacturing, often conducted or managed by 
themselves. In parts of West Africa not yet pene- 
trated by Lebanese traders, Africans are becoming 
shopkeepers, merchants, and purveyors of services. 


N CONTRAST, most Uganda cotton and coffee 
growers are still content to restrict their 
acreage under cultivation and their hours of work. 
The few Baganda with relatively large disposable 
incomes prefer to spend them on automobiles and 
consumer durable goods rather than to invest 
them in the extension of cultivation and the im- 
provement of productivity. The outstanding ex- 
ception in East Africa is the Chagga tribe on the 
fertile slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro. Not only have 
the Chagga become progressive commercial farm- 
ers, but they are also the only East Africans able 
to compete successfully with the Indians in the 
distributive and service trades. Indeed, Chagga 
traders and shopkeepers are now establishing 
themselves in districts dominated by Indian mer- 
chants and tradesmen. 

It is only in the last few years that the Eu- 
ropean colonial governments have recognized the 
fundamental importance of fostering the develop- 
ment of African enterprise. The British have 
taken the lead in this effort, and in East Africa 


particularly have recently adopted needed pro- 
grams and allocated funds and trained personnel 
to stimulate and assist the growth of African en- 
terprise in agriculture, distribution, small manu- 
facturing, and local transportation. 

The weakness of these East African programs 

is that the means available are far too limited to 
make much of a dent in this massive problem. The 
most critical bottleneck is trained personnel. For 
example, the government of Kenya has a well- 
conceived program for accelerating the develop- 
ment of African commercial farming. But its suc- 
cess depends upon a many-fold increase in the 
number of agricultural officers who can carry on 
almost day-to-day personal instruction and en- 
couragement of the African farmers over long 
periods of time. 
- Governmental policies and programs can in- 
fluence the kinds and rates of change in economic 
motivations. Historically, both “the carrot and the 
stick” have been used. In Europe during the late 
middle ages and the early modern period, people 
unwilling to give up the familiar and secure, 
though meager, economic returns of self-contained 
villages were compelled to produce for the market 
or work for wages by enclosure movements, in- 
creased money rents and taxes, and other devices. 
In tropical Africa, one of the main purposes of the 
head and hut taxes originally imposed by the 
European colonial powers was to create a need for 
some money income and thereby to induce Afri- 
cans to raise some crops for sale or to work for 
wages on plantations and in mines at least part of 
the time. 


UCH PRESSURES will probably be stronger 

in the future as more African countries be- 
come independent and African leaders seek to 
obtain larger revenues to finance economic and 
social development and the other purposes now 
subsidized by the colonial governments. At the 
same time, the personal rewards of entrepreneur- 
ship will become more and more evident to Afri- 
cans, and growing numbers of them will volun- 
tarily seek to become commercial farmers, small 
manufacturers, merchants, and tradesmen. 

The crucial moral and economic problem facing 
both existing and emerging governments in trop- 
ical Africa is to find ways and means of acceler- 
ating this process through increasing reliance on 
the “carrot” and diminishing reliance on the 
“stick.’”’ This problem is crucial because, over the 
longterm, the future of tropical Africa will in 
large part be determined by the kind and extent 
of the economic activities which the Africans are 
willing and able to undertake themselves. 
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The Citizen Army 


RGUMENTS for the superiority of the citizen 
army system, as a “key to defense in the 
atomic age,” are presented by Frederick Martin 
Stern in The Citizen Army. Mr. Stern includes 
in his discussion the examples of Australia and 
Switzerland, and other citizen armies, such as 
those of Canada, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Israel, and the Scandinavian countries. 


The citizen army, he declares, “improves civil- 
ian-military cooperation by integration .. . re- 
vitalizes democratic spirit, precludes revolutions, 
and protects civic liberties.” 

He points out the inherent democratic nature 
of the citizen army system; its potential for the 
mobilization of the best elements of a nation; its 
provisions for intensive and short-period train- 
ing; and its availability for immediate mobiliza- 
tion. With respect to professional cadres and con- 
scripts (Prussian type), standing army, and 
militia, he says: “Mere subordination of the army 
under the government cannot achieve true unity 
of army and nation.” 

The book is directed mainly towards the west- 
ern nations, which, Mr. Stern emphasizes, must 
solve the problem of creating and keeping a large 
reservoir of ground forces in readiness without 
crippling themselves financially. 

(Frederick Martin Stern, The Citizen Army, St. 
Martin’s Press, Inc., New York: 1957, 373 pp., 
$6.00.) 


Information for Administrators 


A description and listing of periodicals, re- 
ports, trade and research organizations, and pub- 
lications on business administration and public 
administration are included in the first book of 
the Cornell Studies in Policy and Administration. 

This compendium, prepared by Paul Wasser- 
man of Cornell University, is arranged by topic 
of study (legislation and regulation, local areas, 
international information, business administra- 
tion, and public administration) ; by source of in- 
formation (government, trade associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, reference books, periodicals, 
and newspapers); and by type of investigation 
(statistics and research). 

(Paul Wasserman, Information for Administra- 
tors, Vail-Ballou Press, Binghamton, New York: 
1956, 375 pp.) 
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Robert 
W. 
Dowling 
Inventor of the all-glass door—the entrance to 
many modern offices—Robert W. Dowling, NPA 
Board of Trustees member, has been active in 
real estate and building in New York City, since 
1918. Educated at the Cutler School (N. Y.), Mr. 
Dowling served in the U.S. Army during W.W. I, 
and with the Navy on special assignment. In 
1943, he became president of the City Investing 
Co. Mr. Dowling is director of: Starrett Corp., 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., Home Ins. Co., 
Home Title Guaranty Co., R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., Hilton Hotels International, Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria Corp., Knickerbocker Investing Co., and 
French & Co., and is trustee of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank. Among many civic 
activities, he is chairman of: Borough of Man- 
hattan Planning, American Arbitration Assn., 
Boy Scouts of America, and director of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, Re- 
gional Planning Assn., and the Commerce & In- 
dustry Assn. He is pres. and dir. of: Citizens 
Budget Commission, and dir. of the National 
Urban League, and serves on the Board of 
Trustees of St. Johns Guild. He is also chmn. 
of the Board, N. Y. Board of Trade. Mr. Dowling 
received the Antoinette Perry (theater) Award, 
and is chmn. of the American National Theater 
& Academy. He has served on many housing and 
planning projects, including: Parkchester, Stuy- 
vesant Town, Clinton Hill, Peter Cooper Village, 
Fordham Hill, and Penn Center, Philadelphia, and 
received the certificate of achievement of Civic 
Development Year (1949), and the Gold Medal 
Award of the Municipal Art Society (1950). 
Honors also include: Glass Institute Medal (in- 
vention of all-glass door), a special award of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, the 
Officer’s Cross of the Order of Merit, and the 
Order of the Southern Cross. 
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Designs for Europe 


INCE THE END of World War II, a “bewil- 
dering array of institutions’ have been 
created to assist Europe in economic recovery as 
well as to promote political, economic, military, 
social, and cultural cooperation between Western 
Europe and North American countries, a study 
of the British Political and Economic Planning 
group (P.E.P.) points out. Because of their du- 
plicity of functions and overlapping of work, the 
question arises: “Are so many organizations 
necessary ?” 
To answer this question, the P.E.P. study, De- 
signs for Europe, outlines the functions and activi- 


ties of the principal European organizations, as’ 


follows: 

The Economic Commission for Europe 
(E.C.E.), established to make possible economic 
cooperation of all European countries which were 
UN members, is the only European organization 
where Western and Soviet powers can discuss 
common problems and take joint action. 

The Western European Union (W.E.U.) was 
established in March 1948 by Britain, France, and 
the Benelux countries to provide for mutual de- 
fense in event of “an armed attack in Europe.” 
W.E.U. also includes Italy and the German Fed- 
eral Republic. Most of its economic functions have 
been assumed by O.E.E.C., and its military role by 
N.A.T.O. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(N.A.T.O.), which was formed as the organiza- 
tion for a Western political and military defen- 
sive alliance on the widest scale, includes Can- 
ada and the United States as well as European 
states. The Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Powers in Europe (S.H.A.P.E.) is responsible 
for land defense of the European member coun- 
tries. The Supreme Atlantic Command Headquar- 
ters (SACLANT) is responsible for protecting 
European waters and the Atlantic. 

The Council of Europe was founded to achieve 
a greater unity between its members, to safe- 
guard and realize their common ideas and prin- 
ciples, and facilitate their economic and social 
progress. 

The European Coal and Steel Community 
(E.C.S.C.), which has established a common mar- 
ket for coal, iron ore, steel and scrap within the 
six member countries, has eliminated tariffs, 
quotas, customs, duties, currency restrictions, and 
double-pricing for these commodities. 

The European Economic Community (E.E.C.), 
which has been established, will provide for a 
common market for the member states, in which 


customs duties and obstacles to the free move- 
ment of people, services, and capital will be re- 
moved in stages over a 12 to 15 year period. 

The European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom), aims to develop the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy in order to raise standards of 
living in member states. 


HESE ORGANIZATIONS, the study notes 

have their own staffs and are situated at 
places distant from one another, such as Geneva, 
Luxembourg, Paris and Strasbourg. Various rec- 
ommendations have been made to centralize these 
bodies and adopt joint secretariats, for economy 
and convenience. 

The study discusses the two recent attempts 
to simplify the structure of these European in- 
stitutions: The British “Grand Design,” and the 
Italian proposals. 

The Grand Design calls for a single European 
Assembly with five commissions to deal with po- 
litical, economic, social and cultural, legal and 
administrative, and defense affairs. There would 
also be a Steering Committee of Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents dealing with finance, administra- 
tion, ete. 

The Italian government suggests a more grad- 
ual plan than the close unification proposed in 
the Grand Design: The establishment of a Euro- 
pean General Assembly including all existing 
European assemblies, with the function of pro- 
moting organic links between these assemblies. 
The various assemblies would meet in plenary 
session at least once a year, forming the Ceneral 
Assembly, and the President of each would in 
turn be President of the General Assembly. 

The study states that the concept of a single 
European Assembly to coordinate the existing 
European organizations—with their diverse ac- 
tivities, interests, and objectives—is generally 
considered to be unworkable. However, the study 
suggests that attempts to achieve simplification 
on more limited fronts—such as with organiza- 
tions concerned with the same goals—might prove 
practicable. 


“European cooperation is in danger of becom- 
ing ineffective through lack of coordination,” the 
study says. “There must therefore be greater co- 
ordination of the work of European organizations 
along the lines of some of these proposals if their 
potentialities are to be fully exploited.” 
(Designs for Europe, Political and Economic 
Planning, London: September 1957, 17 pp.) 


New Energy Sources 


NCREASING ENERGY DEMANDS in a world 
where fossil fuels are limited, and where there 
are considerable demands from underdeveloped 
areas, remote from power networks, have encour- 
aged interest in the possibilities of nonconven- 
tional energy sources, according to the UN study, 
New Sources of Energy and Economic Develop- 
ment. 

With the exception of thermal energy of the 
seas, the study says that the “new” nonconven- 
tional energy sources—solar, tidal, wind, and 
geothermic—have been employed in limited ways. 
Methods recently devised to utilize the sources 
have given the sources the adjective ‘“‘new.” 

The UN study compares the five new energy 
sources, reviewing methods to control and use 
these sources for economic purposes, evaluating 
their main features, and examining them in rela- 
tion to the production of electrical power. The 
study presents a technical discussion of develop- 
ment and utilization problems, as well as a dis- 
cussion of costs, availability of supply, and ap- 
plication. An annotated bibliography on new 
sources of energy for both technicians and in- 
terested lay people is included. 

Features of the new energy sources cited by 
the study are: their inexhaustibility (except for 
geothermic energy) ; minimum health hazards in 
utilization; flexibility in size of plants needed to 
exploit the energy, and absence of fuel costs 
making operation costs minor. 


HE STUDY points out that there is a con- 

tinuous supply of geothermic energy (geo- 
thermic energy is steam or hot water under pres- 
sure in hot springs, which is led through a turbine 
to an electric generator). Under favorable condi- 
tions, it can be used for the generation of low- 
cost electricity. There is as yet no plant using 
thermal energy of the seas, although the French 
thermal power plant in Abidjan, Fr. West Africa 
is near completion (refer: Looking Ahead, April 
1957). 

Solar, tidal, and wind energy offer only inter- 
mittent energy supplies, and using these for elec- 
tricity would raise special problems if an un- 
interrupted demand must be met. The possibility 
of storing or combining these sources to meet 
uninterrupted demand is posed. 

The study also reviews the new energy sources 
for applications other than the generation of elec- 


tric power—such as, production of fresh water, 
heating, refrigeration and air-conditioning, fur- 
naces, cooking, fruit and timber drying, and the 
production of salt. 

(New Sources of Energy and Economic Develop- 


ment, United Nations, New York: 1957, 150 pp., 
$1.25.) 


First meeting of 


NPA’s Canadian-American 


Committee 


PA’S CANADIAN-AMERICAN Committee 
held its first “full-dress” meeting November 
15-16, 1957 at the Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, to outline the group’s research program. 
The 29 members attending the initial meeting, 
which was under the direction of Co-chairmen 
Robert Fowler and R. Douglas Stuart, voted to 
study not only existing areas of friction between 
the two neighbor nations, but also those areas 
where problems may be developing. 

The group will study such problems as the 
difficulties and imbalances in Canadian-U.S. 
trade, agricultural surplus disposal policies, inter- 
change of energy resources, and requirements for 
raw material resources on a continental basis in 
the light of defense requirements. 

Formed last summer to study problems arising 
from increasing interdependence between the 
United States and Canada, the Committee is spon- 
sored jointly by NPA and a similar body being 
incorporated in Canada. Its members represent 
agriculture, business, labor, and the professions in 
both countries. 

The Committee agreed that its first task should 
be to initiate studies of some of the most im- 
minent problems in Canadian-U.S. relations and 
to formulate recommendations to the people of 
Canada and the United States for their solution. 

Dr. Arthur J. R. Smith, formerly an economist 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
with the National Industrial Conference Board in 
Montreal, will serve as Director of Research for 
the Committee. Canadian offices have been estab- 
lished in Montreal, with U.S. headquarters at 
NPA offices in Washington. 

- The Committee voted to hold its next meeting 
in the United States in late April or early May 
of this year. The group will be composed of ap- 
proximately 60 members, 30 from each country. 
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The Use of Projections in Business Planning 


N AN AGE of rapid technological advances, it 

should not be surprising that business mana- 
gers and decision-makers are increasingly re- 
garding the economy of the future as part of 
their present concern. In a recent NPA project 
questionnaire surveying business economists, al- 
most all of the more than 100 respondents indi- 
cated that they were using economic projections 
to help determine policy decisions. (See question- 
naire tabulation on following page.) They use 
these economic projections to relate current busi- 
ness policy to expected economic developments 
five or 10 years hence and even beyond. 

Recognizing this concern with and need for a 
longer-range economic outlook, the National 
Planning Association, under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, is currently engaged in develop- 
ing and providing a reasonable, systematic, and 
somewhat detailed economic projections frame- 
work. It is hoped that this study—dealing with the 
economy as a whole and some of its major com- 
ponent sectors—will provide useful projections 
for business enterprises, labor unions and other 
organizations. 


N ORDER TO DETERMINE what informa- 

tion business decision-makers find useful, the 
NPA project last fall sponsored a conference on 
long-range economic projections. This confer- 
ence, attended by many business economists, dis- 
cussed some of the problems of using and making 
long-term projections. 

While some of the organizations represented 
at the conference have been engaged with pro- 
jections for many years, others have only recently 
become active in this field. This interest in long- 
range projections has, in general, developed from 
the more immediate needs of business for short- 
or intermediate-term forecasts. 


The business economists felt that projections 
would be most effective if a number of alterna- 
tive yet reasonable projections could be prepared. 
These alternative projections would provide a 
basis for constructing a single judgement model. 
The NPA project judgement model would repre- 
sent the “best guess” of those engaged in the 
study as to future trends. It would also be pos- 
sible for the business economist to use these al- 
ternative projections to formulate his own judge- 
ment model. For this reason, conference par- 
ticipants agreed that the projections of the NPA 
study should include a clear statement of the 


basic assumptions underlying each of the alterna- 
tive models, as well as of the judgement model. 

Many of the business economists have been in- 
terested in developing economic projections on 
a regional basis. Such information could be use- 
ful in handling problems of market analysis, 
plant location, resource allocation, and the like. 
Conference participants emphasized that the re- 
gional aspect of long-range projections has be- 
come increasingly important. 


HE BUSINESS ECONOMISTS, however, 

did not view economic projections as provid- 
ing immediate solutions to the problems con- 
fronting their individual companies. They rec- 
ognized that general economic projections would 
leave to the individual company the problem of 
deciding which policies to adopt. Business firms 
would have to relate the projections to their own 
particular situation concerning such factors as 
investment programs, inventory levels, output 
goals for various products, and the myriad of 
other planning problems. 

While recognizing the utility of economic pro- 
jections for business planning, the participants 
were likewise aware of the possible pitfalls in 
their use or misuse. 

For example, economic projections—as a tool 
for evaluating business expectations—might be 
misunderstood as forecasts of business activity. 
This danger could be minimized by a clear state- 
ment of the limitations as well as the usefulness 
of projections. In this respect, it was suggested 
that better communication between the business 
economists and the business manager could con- 
tribute to a greater understanding of the purpose 
of projections. 

Another qualification of the use of projections 
concerned the possibility that an economic pro- 
jection might induce changes in business policies 
resulting in economic conditions not envisaged 
by the projection. It was pointed out, therefore, 
that some consideration would have to be given 
to the relationship between projections and their 
effects on the economy. 

The more effective use of projections to help 
guide business planning poses a challenge both 
to the economist who makes the projection and 
to those who use it. It is hoped that NPA’s 
project on Economic Projections will help to meet 
this challenge. 

M. Helzner 
S. Sonenblum 
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tonne Sonne; Chairman, Executive 
Frank Altschul, Clinton. Golden, Beardsley. Rum” Leuren 
Counsel, Myron M. 


Replies to NPA Questionnaire on Use of 
Economic Projections 


1. Does your organization use economic projec- 
tions for general policy orientation? 
Yes: 90% No: 7% No answer: 3% 


2. For which areas do you find economic projec- 
tions useful? 


a. Investment in plant and equipment 56% 


b. Output levels 46% 
c. Types of products to be produced 23% 
d. Inventory policy 15% 
e. Financial investment programs 13% 
3. Source of GNP projections: 
a. Derive own estimates 39% 
b. Use published estimates 19% 
c. Use published estimates as a check on 
independent estimates 52% 


4. What types of information should projections 
include? 


a. Estimates by broad economic sectors 32% 


b. Detailed information by industry 50% 

c. Detailed information by region 40% 

d. Short-run (annual) as well as long- 
run (5-10 year) estimates 43% 


5. Types of industry output estimates desired: 
a. Own industry — 41% 
b. Industries consuming own output 45% 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Telephone: Columbia 5-7685 


Cable: NATPLAN 


January 1958 


c. Industries supplying materials for own 


industry 14% 

d. Competing industries 17% 
6. Type of regional projections desired: 

a. States 40% 

b. Metropolitan areas 40% 

c. Census regions 20% 

d. Local communities 9% 


7. How would you prefer to have economic pro- 
jections presented? 


a. A set of alternative projections based 
on different assumptions 21% 
b. A single projection based on the most 
likely assumptions 19% 
c. A combination of alternative projec- 
tions and a most likely projection 60% 


Note: The percentages are weighted on the basis of pref- 
erence rankings by respondents. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For informa- 
tion on membership, available publications and reports, 
write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Permission 
is granted to quote from or reprint specific articles, unless 
otherwise stipulated, provided credit is given to LOOKING 
AHEAD and the National Planning Association. 


NPA PUBLICATION STAFF 


Editor of Publications: Eugene H. Bland 

Editorial Consultant: Virginia D. Parker 
Associate Editor: Bermen Chang 
Assistant Editor: Priscilla Davis 

Assistant Editor: Winifred Bogardus 


Committee, Wayne Chatfield Taylor; Vice Chairmen: M. H. Hedges, 
Secretary, Arnold S. Zander; Treasurer, Gilbert W. Chapman; 7 
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